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THE INFLUENCE OF CLASSICAL STUDIES UPON 
THE TEACHER. 


THERE are various opinions, even among intelligent men, relat- 
ing to the study of the ancient classics; but on this as on other 
subjects the decision generally turns upon \a few significant 
questions. Will the study of a dead language qualify a man for 
business? May not the time be better employed upon more 
practical subjects ? Would it not be well to learn first our own 
language? Without attempting a direct answer to these questions, 
it is proposed to offer some reasons why the teacher of the English 
language should be a classical scholar. 

In every branch of instruction, the first requisite in the teacher 
is accurate scholarship. Does the study of the classics conduce 
to habits of accuracy? The study of language is the study of 
thought, in its most tangible and perfect expression; and the 
more perfect the representation is the more definite will be the 
ideas conveyed, and the more exact will be the mental processes by 
which these signs of thought are comprehended. ‘T'h® classical 
languages are doubtless the most perfect that have ever been 
written or spoken; they stand forth among the monuments of 
the past, the imperishable embodiment of the genius and culture of 
ages. It follows, therefore, that the study of these perfect forms 
of thought will mould the mind of the student to habits of the 
Same exactness. 

It is no objection to this study, that it strengthens the memory 
more perfectly than any other exercise ; yet this is not the only, 
or the most important result. It begins with the memory of 
mere words; but every word becomes a living germ, implanting 
in the mind a new idea, or awakening a new relation of thought, 
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From the knowledge of words, the student proceeds to the con- 
struction and analysis of sentences and the more complicated 
forms of connected discourse, weighing carefully each word in 
itself, and in its associated relations, with every change and 
xe peculiarity of form and arrangement, until the thought of the 
rete author, so far as language has expressed it, is fully possessed. 
BY ty I This constant balancing of the nice distinctions which constitute 
ee the perfection of the language, assigning to each its real and 
‘ relative significance, is equally salutary as a means of accuracy 
and of discipline. The result of this process is scarcely less 
authoritative than a pure demonstration ; the discipline of mind 
is much more perfect. In the one case, we advance by succes. 
ir sive intuitions, excluding at each step every possibility of doubt 
wy until the conclusion is attained ; in the other, we proceed by a 
ee more complicated course, involving at one view the perception of 
| pee each part of the whole expression, and the whole expression of 
oS all the parts combined. 
ies The Latin and Greek, in comparison with others, may be justly 
ay ba termed the exact languages, and the critical and thorough know- 
iE ledge of them may claim a high rank among the exact sciences. 
his The correspondence between words and ideas is more perfect 
than in any other forms of speech. No student has failed to 
ie notice this superiority over even the vigorous Saxon of our own 
™ tongue. ‘The forms of words and the general structure of these 
| languages, expressing with surprising exactness and beauty the 
ever varying shades of feeling and thought, indicate a stage of 
ie progress in refinement of taste and intellectual culture, altogether 
Bi, unrivalled and unapproached. ‘The language we study becomes 
Fi our model of thought. The character of the author and his 
3: modes of expression will reappear in the student. Hence the 
it influence of the languages in question in producing all the dis- 
. tinguished scholars of more than twenty centuries. The works 
' which have come down to us from the golden age of ancient 





a. literature, are the embodiment of all that was pure and worthy 
ey of transmission, in the mind and morals of successive generations. 
‘ Their authors were the educators of the ages which they repre- 
' sent, nor have they yet lost their authority. The teachers of 
past generations have sat at their feet for lessons of wisdom, and 
o, the inspiration of their genius ; and the teachers of the present 
ae should imbibe something of the same spirit. But the mantle of 
ae these high priests of the profession falls not unsolicited or 
undeserved upon any of their successors. The terms of disciple- 
be we are written in their own majestic language. 
is orrectness of thought and of speech is one of the essentials 
/ in a teacher’s qualifications. It is not, indeed, the only requi- 
 : site ; but all others, without this, are worse than worthless. One 
P ' may possess a rich fund of facts and anecdotes, and the power 
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to interest his class by eloquent displays of his own learnedness, 
and yet be radically deficient in the first principles of accurate 
scholarship. He may be a splendid teacher, and secure a tem- 
porary popularity, especially with those scholars who prefer to 
listen passively to the teacher’s recitals rather than investigate 
and recite for themselves; but the results of such instruction 
will not abide the test of rigid scrutiny, nor satisfy the just de- 
mands of an intelligent community. 

The tendency to shallowness is sufficiently strong; nor has it 
been very sensibly arrested by the theory, more or less prevalent, 
that the teacher may be thoroughly qualified for a particular 
department of instruction without any definite knowledge of col- 
lateral branches. A very salutary check to this evil, and the 
self-complacency always attendant, would be found in the critical 
study of the Greek and Latin languages. Here all mere gener- 
alities are out of place. ‘The force of each word depending 
upon the most minute distinctions of form and position, nothing 
avails but careful and exact discrimination. 

But the discipline thus attained is not the only reward. This 
exercise in learning a foreign language is the best preparation 
for the successful study of our own. We are not about to utter 
a word in depreciation of our strong and sensible vernacular ; 
nor would we, on the other hand, forget its origin and history. 
It stands not isolated and alone, acknowledging no relationship ; 
it is rather the resultant of several distinct forces; and not the 
least influential of these are the two under consideration. Hence 
it is that the habits of thought acquired in studying the classics, 
and the exact knowledge of foreign words, are so essential to a 
correct understanding of the English language ; and it is for this 
reason, also, that the study of Etymology is so generally intro- 
duced as a regular exercise, in our best-conducted schools. A 
good beginning has been made, even if nothing more has been 
accomplished than to have turned the attention of teachers to 
the importance of this fundamental knowledge, and the proper 
methods of instruction. Some of the books on this subject have 
been found very convenient helps in teaching the analysis and 
composition of words, and especially in affording the pupil the 
means of learning the force of those elements of the language 
more obviously of foreign extraction. But the teacher should 
be in advance of his scholars; he should know more of his sub- 
ject than they can learn from the common text-books ; otherwise 
he has mistaken his calling, or at least has entered upon it alto- 
gether too soon. ‘The several branches of even a common edu- 
cation have a natural and necessary connection; the boundaries 
of any one cannot be clearly defined without some acquaintance 
with the territories beyond. The teacher of common arithmetic 
should be master of the higher mathematics; he who would 
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to interest his class by eloquent displays of his own learnedness, 
and yet be radically deficient in the first principles of accurate 
scholarship. He may be a splendid teacher, and secure a tem- 
porary popularity, especially with those scholars who prefer to 
listen passively to the teacher’s recitals rather than investigate 
and recite for themselves; but the results of such instruction 
will not abide the test of rigid scrutiny, nor satisfy the just de- 
mands of an intelligent community. 

The tendency to shallowness is sufficiently strong; nor has it 
been very sensibly arrested by the theory, more or less prevalent, 
that the teacher may be thoroughly qualified for a particular 
department of instruction without any definite knowledge of col- 
lateral branches. A very salutary check to this evil, and the 
self-complacency always attendant, would be found in the critical 
study of the Greek and Latin languages. Here all mere gener- 
alities are out of place. ‘The force of each word depending 
upon the most minute distinctions of form and position, nothing 
avails but careful and exact discrimination. 

But the discipline thus attained is not the only reward. This 
exercise in learning a foreign language is the best preparation 
for the successful study of our own. We are not about to utter 
a word in depreciation of our strong and sensible vernacular ; 
nor would we, on the other hand, forget its origin and history. 
It stands not isolated and alone, acknowledging no relationship ; 
it is rather the resultant of several distinct forces; and not the 
least influential of these are the two under consideration. Hence 
it is that the habits of thought acquired in studying the classics, 
and the exact knowledge of foreign words, are so essential to a 
correct understanding of the English language ; and it is for this 
reason, also, that the study of Etymology is so generally intro- 
duced as a regular exercise, in our best-conducted schools. A 
good beginning has been made, even if nothing more has been 
accomplished than to have turned the attention of teachers to 
the importance of this fundamental knowledge, and the proper 
methods of instruction. Some of the books on this subject have 
been found very convenient helps in teaching the analysis and 
composition of words, and especially in affording the pupil the 
means of learning the force of those elements of the language 
more obviously of foreign extraction. But the teacher should 
be in advance of his scholars; he should know more of his sub- 
ject than they can learn from the common text-books ; otherwise 
he has mistaken his calling, or at least has entered upon it alto- 
gether too soon. ‘The several branches of even a common edu- 
cation have a natural and necessary connection ; the boundaries 
of any one cannot be clearly defined without some acquaintance 
with the territories beyond. The teacher of common arithmetic 
should be master of the higher mathematics; he who would 
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teach the English language intelligently and thoroughly, must 
learn the power and use of its radical elements from original 
sources. ‘The full force of many foreign words incorporated into 
our language and sanctioned by its standard authorities, no mere 
English scholar can either explain or understand. ‘The more 
common prefixes and affixes, in their usual significations, may be 
readily learned; but there are roots and germs inwrought and 
imbedded in the very foundations of the language, which cannot 
be irradicated without destroying its flexibility and beauty; nor 
can any adequate idea of their power be acquired by superficial 
study. ‘The spirit and charm of this wonderful Mosaic cannot 
be appreciated by an unpracticed eye; the dead must lie min- 
gled with the living, in unseemly confusion, until, from lips 
touched with the true Promethean fire, they receive the breath 
of life. The classical allusions in the best-selected exercises of 
our reading-books, will not be understood by the common reader ; 
they must be explained and illustrated by facts and principles, 
in the history of language, which are accessible only to the ma- 
ture scholar. ‘The interest of an exercise in reading, as well as 
the just expression of the thought it contains, may, and often 
must, depend upon a strict analysis of its more important words. 
Here, at least, it is not true, ‘* that words are like leaves;”’ a 
discriminating verbal criticism is no mean attainment. Whether 
in reading or in any other branch of instruction, the knowledge 
of words is the teacher’s power; it is the power by which his 
own ideas are to be communicated and impressed, and the 
thought of the pupil awakened into action. ‘A word fitly 
spoken, how good is it.”” It is the power which educates; but 
it is a rare endowment ; “it cometh not by observation,” in the 
usual sense of that word. No desultory efforts can attain it; it 
is the reward of severe and long-continued study. 

But this, it is objected, is in most cases impracticable ; and 
should it be granted, which by too many will not, that a classical 
education is desirable, it will be urged that a very few only either 
do or can, in any proper sense, acquire it ; and that “‘ a smatter- 
ing of Latin” is as worthless to the teacher as superficial 
knowledge on any other subject. The justness of this last 
insinuation is freely admitted ; but the objection, that the teacher 
cannot qualify himself to the utmost limit of the demand for his 
services, thoroughly and liberally, will find no sympathy with the 
friends of even the most practical education. It assumes that 
he who educates the mind, and in an important sense moulds the 
character of the community, requires less acumen and a less 
general culture than those who honor the learned professions, 
that the educator may be less learned and less competent than 
the educated. This position is false in theory and in fact; for the 
skill of the workman should be proportionate to the delicateness 
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of the material and the worth of the fabric to be wrought. It 
is false also in fact; for the most eminent teachers have been 
equally distinguished in other pursuits, while those who have 
failed in the other professions have won no laurels by turning 
vedagogue. 

The best-educated man is the best fitted for any honorable 
calling ; and, though a knowledge of the ancient languages does 
not constitute an education, no man is perfectly educated whose 
mind has not been disciplined and enriched by the refining in- 
fluences of classical learning. 

It will not be inferred from any thing said or omitted, that the 
more popular studies are overlooked or underrated; nor is it 
thought necessary to deny the salutary influence of the study of 
the natural sciences in order to show the utility of classical stu- 
dies ; each stands upon its own merits, and occupies separate 
ground. In their aims and results they differ widely, presenting 
few points of resemblance, and never to be compared or contrasted 
to the disparagement of either. The student of Nature may 
not speak lightly of that study which furnishes the nomenclature 
of his favorite science, and without which he could not render 
the result of his researches intelligible; nor may the classic 
scholar forget that some of the richest gems of thought in the 
ancient languages are mere delineations, perfect and beautiful 
indeed, of objects and phenomena in Nature. Both are neces- 
sary to a complete education, and it is a very contracted view 
which cannot embrace the one without excluding the other. If 
the one invites to a wider range of investigation, the other 
requires more minute and accurate thought ; if the former reveals 
the facts of Nature, the latter awakens the power to perceive 
and appreciate them,—a power as essential to the teacher in his 
peculiar province, as to the student of any other branch of 
Natural History. 

The best course of study for a teacher is that which will 
give him the most finished and consistent character as a man ; 
and that, doubtless, is the regular, full College course. But 
with many this may be, and for the present must be, impractica- 
ble, and for such a shorter term of preparatory training must 
suffice. A three-years course, it has been supposed, is all that 
can be available by a large class of our profession. It will not 
follow, however, that the teacher must be shut up to the common 
routine of school studies, or limited by even the higher English 
branches. In this brief period, the Latin, which is most nearly 
related to our own, and — if only one foreign language can be 
acquired — the most useful, might be learned, or at least, well 
begun, without detriment to the student’s progress in other 
departments; or, rather, it is believed, by those entitled to an 
Opinion on this subject, that a more perfect English education 
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can be acquired, in three years, with one daily recitation in Latin, 

than could be attained in the same period devoted exclusively to 
English studies. This is, at best, a partial course; it is only a 
beginning, and the most perfect academic education is scarcely 
more. ‘Ihe foundations may be well laid, but the superstructure 
must be reared and perfected after the quietness of the study 

has been, broken up by more active duties. The complete armor 
is yet to be forged ; the teacher’s education will be finished only 
when the work of educating is done. It will not be sufficient 
that he is well informed on subjects of general interest, or even 
that he keeps pace with the progress of improvement and discov- 
ery in the sciences; this he will not omit to do, if he would 
reach and retain even a respectable rank in his profession. But 
general knowledge, useful and essential as it may be, is not the 
highest acquisition, nor the most difficult to attain. The more 
common deficiency of teachers is, not so much a want of know/- 
edge, as a lack of skill in applying it. Very much of what is 
called tact in teaching, consists in knowing when, and how, and 
how much, or rather how little, to communicate. The teacher 
who follows the pupil through the successive steps of his investi- 
gations, detecting his erroneous processes of thought, and reveal- 
ing the dark points by the light of a stirring question, may easily 
conduct him to the true result in the conscious exercise of his 
own powers ; and thus, helping him to help himself, he will give 
him a clearer insight into the subject, and do more toward his 
education by a single word, than by the most learned exposition 
or illustration. ‘This method of instruction, by searching and 
suggestive questions, though of very ancient origin, is, neverthe- 
less, the most efficient means of promoting thoroughness ; yet no 
teacher can conduct a recitation in this manner without special 
preparation ; and, after his subject has become familiar, the 
only preparation requisite is a discriminating mind, quickened 
and invigorated by habitual study, — by that study especially 
which most vividly recalls his earlier modes of thought, and 
reminds him of the obstacles met and overcome in the years of 
his pupilage. While conducting others through the same shifting 
scene of struggle and triumph, the classical scholar will often 
revert to this forming period. The memory of misdirected efforts, 
of the chaos of a dead language reduced to order and inspired 
with life, and the first faint glimmerings of light, irradiating 
and deepening into the glowing imagery of living thought, is 
still fresh and vivid ; and he returns from the retrospect with new 
energy for higher effort. It is this power to give vivacity and 
freshness, as well as maturity of mind, which constitutes the 
superiority of this study ; and the teacher, more than any other, 
needs this inspiring influence. His mode of communication 
must be always new, and bear the marks of life. Only living 
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and present thought can enter other minds and quicken other 
thought.” It often happens that the teacher’s first efforts are 
most successful. He comes to his work imbued with an earnest 
spirit, which penetrates and pervades his pupils, and awakens in 
them the same enthusiasm. He is to them an abiding illustration 
of the principles which he endeavors to inculcate, a living exam- 
ple of what the true student ¢s, and may become. But, after 
long familiarity with the duties of his vocation, he becomes formal 
and indifferent ; and, worn out with the wearisome monotony, which, 
through indolence and self-confidence, he has failed to break up, 
he loses all power over himself and others, and falls into a pitiable 
circle of mere mechanical routine. Is there no remedy for this 
degenerating tendency ? How may the teacher preserve his spir- 
itual youth, and add to its sprightliness and ardor the perfection 
and fulness of a manly scholarship? ‘There is but one answer : 
he must return to the original fountains. ‘The same exercise which 
developed and disciplined his powers of thought is equally potent 
to renovate and preserve. 

Those who have shone brightest and longest, either as teachers 
or as men, have been the most devoted students of the ancient 
classics, and have maintained a daily intercourse with the master 
spirits of the classic age. ‘The teacher, whose tastes and char- 
acter have been formed upon these models, will never relapse 
into an ignoble mediocrity, nor grow rigid and repulsive in profes- 
sional peculiarities ; but, by the generous promptings of an inner 
life, ‘above himself he will erect himself ;” and, striving to 
ascend, will ascend in striving. 





WHAT IS EDUCATION ? 


EpvcATION is nothing more nor less than training by duty done, 
for duty to be done. It is not development, irrespective of duty 
to be done, nor can it be compassed by any means but the doing 
of duty. Each step of proper training, save the first, is both an 
end and a means: an end, in respect to somewhat going before, 
and a means, in respect to somewhat coming after. 

Education is training ourselves for duty. As every man must 
do his own duty, if it be ever done, so must every man prepare 
himself for it, if he is ever to be prepared. We can no more 
prepare by proxy, than we can be born and die by proxy. You 
may hold a light for another, but, if he would see any thing by it, 
he must evidently use his own eyes. You may present truth to 
another, but you cannot give him attention and apprehension. 
You cannot, in another’s stead, and for his benefit, appropriate 
to his use a new fact, or a new increment of power. ‘There can 
be no such transfusion. It would be merging and confounding 
our individuality. It would be transmigration of souls indeed. 
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HOME INFLUENCES. 


*¢ Our free schools are the glory of our land,” says one. “ They 
are the true republican defences,” says another. ‘ Maintain 
these and our free institutions are safe,’”’ says a third. 

Good schools are not likely to be estimated toohighly. Their 
influence on all the interests of society, by educating the youth 
and keeping the public mind awake to the subject of education, 
can hardly be overrated. Their condition affords also a very 
sure index to the state of the community in other respects, since 
those who make wise arrangements for the support of schools 
will probably exert good influence at home, and watch carefully 
all the influences to which their children are subject; and the 
town or neighborhood that makes good provision for the school, 
is not likely to neglect the other means of supporting religion, 
morals, and good government. But, if I mistake not, there are 
individuals who, through confidence in the schools, neglect more 
than they otherwise would the education of their children at 
home. ‘The annual report extols the schools, the public declaim- 
er bears them up on his inflated eloquence, till the citizen feels 
secure, and says to himself, ‘I pay taxes, and I cannot get time 
from my business to look after the schools or their effects on my 
children.”’ It is very often said that less religious instruction is 
given at home since Sabbath schools have become common. We 
yield to our inertia as fast as our stimulants cease. We take 
the first excuse for a neglect of our duties, and need the truth 
kept before us, that the school is but one link in a system of 
means, of which the home influence is the first and greatest, and 
that the school is greatly dependent on the home for its success. 

How easily are all the instructor’s plans for teaching respect, 
obedience, and reverence carried into effect with children who 
have obeyed at home. How convenient it is to use the gentle, re- 
fined, and polite as a lever to elevate the rude and gross. How 
ineffectual are a teacher’s efforts on a pupil who comes reluctant 
from a home where the tastes are low and the conversation on 
trifling subjects, compared with the results of the same efforts on 
those who have listened to such views of the importance of edu- 
cation that they think school is worth something ; to such conver- 
sation on common things as to believe that learning is not all in 
books and recitations ; who have the world opened before them 
by the natural history of what may be spread upon their table, 
by a knowledge of the manufacture of the articles daily before 
their eyes, the chemistry of the steaming tea-kettle and the 
tumbler of cold water on a warm day, by learning astronomy as 
they look upon an eclipse, and mineralogy by the wayside. How 
much more easily will those learn history, who have listened to 
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such discussion on nation! affairs as has given them some view 


‘of the plan and operation of government, to such conversation 


on passing events as has taught them something of the influences 
which work among nations, than those will to whom senate, 
representative, treaty, and confederacy are all new words; who 
have never heard of any committee except the man who hires 
the schoolmaster, of any minister except on Sunday,— and never 
doubted that he was plenipotentiary,— or of patent, except in 
the too much neglected washing machine. With what increased 
interest and reality is geography invested, as the child listens to 
an intelligent friend from beyond the sea or mountains. How 
much a short journey in the country will help a city girl to the 
elements of which to make true pictures from those descriptions 
of natural scenery which her books contain; and how much more 
intelligently will a country girl read of London after she has 
made even one visit to the chief city of her own state. How 
much more genius will that boy exhibit whose home is enlivened 
by such sallies of wit and humor as cultivate the imagination and 
quicken every faculty of the mind. 

But it is said that all these things take time at home. Sup- 
pose they do. or what is the time given, if not to be spent in 
such works as these ? But it does not take time. It uses the 
time for profit which many use for their own or their neighbor’s 
injury. Why may not a child learn tropes at the dinner-table 
as well as from a book of rhetoric, especially when the instruc- 
tion is likely to improve his father’s digestion? There is time 
enough, while curiosity is awake from the sight of a rainbow, to 
teach much about refraction. Every mother looks at the stars 
enough to teach the constellations to the daughter by her side, 
and note the planetary changes from night to night. She may 
teach her much of plants and flowers before youth is passed. It 
takes not long, at the proper time, to teach how plants are nour- 
ished, to exhibit the curious joints of the leaves, show how they 
breathe, and explain the causes of decay. 

If the older members of a family have even a tolerable degree 
of reading to enrich their conversation, the actors of the present 
time, and the great names of the past will grow familiar to those 
who listen. But if there were nothing learned, the relish for 
these employments which would be acquired would afterwards 
secure knowledge, and a taste would be formed whose restraining 
and guiding influence, gentle yet always active, would never cease 
to be felt — 

“ Like a vase in which roses have once been distilled ; 
You may break, you may ruin the vase if you will, 
Sut the scent of the roses will cling round it still.’ 

With such influences and culture at home as we have hinted 
at, how different would the teacher’s work be. With how much 
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more intelligence would his instructions be received, and how 
much more would be accomplished for the good of the pupils. 

The home influence is the greatest of all influences; and, if this 
be defective, no other can repair the injury. Such is the Crea- 
tor’s plan. The home is the child’s first and chief school, and 
only for auxiliary culture are other schools established. ‘To 
educate to the best of their ability the children whom they have 
brought into the world is the duty of parents, a duty from which 
nothing can free them ; and schools are sustained because parents 
can accomplish a part of the work better by bringing the children 
together and delegating so much of their authority as is necessary 
to accomplish the purpose of education. 

To destitute children the state is parent, and governments in 
most cases nominally accept the trust. In obedience to the same 
principle, as well as for self-protection, why should not govern- 
ment extend the same care to all children who are so neglected 
by their parents as to indicate that they will become bad members 
of the society which the government was instituted to protect ? 
In this way only does it seem to me that government can escape 
receiving bad members from abroad, and from rearing them in its 
own midst. Benevolence and self-defence require this. 

Let us not so magnify the school as to disparage and forget 
the home. Is there not more reason now to talk and teach and 
preach about home influences than school influences? Are not 
the school duties now better performed than the home duties ‘ 
Is not more effort made by teachers than by parents, according 
to the opportunities of each, to secure constant attendance, intel- 
lectual culture, habits of order and system, and correctness in 
the thousand little practices which are the basis of character ? 
Go through the school districts, and are not the teachers better 
informed on all that relates to education than the average of 
those whose children they teach? It is my judgment that the 
teachers observe, read, and reflect very much more on all mat- 
ters pertaining to education, in its most extended sense, than the 
majority of parents in the same communities. The teacher's 
occupation so keeps the subject before his mind that, if he has 
intellect and soul, he must think and feel. Others have paren- 
tal and social obligations. He often has these and professional 
obligations besides. Still, I but repeat an old truth when I say 
that far more teachers fail in these things than in ability to ex- 
plain the lessons of the school. To understand the Binominal 
Theorem requires far less reflection than to comprehend the 
statement that a child should be sent to school in season. 

Let no teacher draw from these remarks an excuse for inac- 
tivity, or for diminishing his special or general preparation. He 
must be careful of his health, for “ children have no sympathy 
with morbid affections of the liver and spleen.’ 
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* Long vigils 

Must needs impair that promptitude of mind 

And cheerfulness of spirit, which, in him 

Who leads a multitude, is past all price.” 
Let him cultivate a habit of attention and power of mental con- 
trol, so that he may be, according to the sentiment of Brougham, 
‘‘a whole man to one thing at once.” Let him have opinions, 
with reasons for them, on educational plans and books prepared 
for schools. ‘* Try the spirits,’ for ‘false prophets are gone 
out into the world.” Let him give to his work what Fellenburg 
demands for it, ‘*a vigilance that never sleeps, and a persever- 
ance that never tires;”’ or let him say with Luther, ‘* Work on 
earth, and rest in heaven.”’ And, amidst it all, let him not 
complain, for a teacher cannot succeed unless he is happy in his 
labors. Let him not be one of those of whom Fenelon says, “ They 
perceive what it deprives them of, but do not see what it be- 
stows; they exaggerate its sacrifices, without looking at its con- 
solations.”” If it requires a large outlay of the capital of a gen- 
erous man to endow an institution of learning, it needs the soul 
of a self-sacrificing man to make it useful afterwards. 

But teachers have the care of their pupils only six hours of 
the twenty-four, leaving ten of activity for them to be subject to 
other influences, some of them as active as those of the school- 
room can be, others no less potent because insensible. Many 
pass a large portion of these home hours in the street and by- 
places, subject to temptations, witnessing vice, and taking lessons 
of the base. Within doors, no pleasant and improving employ- 
ment is provided, and often, instead of kind control, the govern- 
ment exhibits, in its indulgence and severity, an inconstancy 
and capriciousness, which, in a school-room, would not and ought 
not to be tolerated for a single day. To have a happy home in 
youth is almost a guaranty of a good life. I know not who it 
was that exclaimed, “ Blessed is the remembrance of a happy 
childhood,’’ but, doubtless, he himself possessed that upon which 
he pronounced the beatitude. I know not whether a happy 
youth is more to be prized on account of its favorable opportu- 
nity for the healthful developmeut of all man’s powers, or for the 
soothing influence which it will exert on him, as he looks back 
upon it from the turmoil of active life. Perhaps both are sur- 
passed by the quiet comfort which it will shed on his declining 
days when its fruits are ripened into a well-spent life. So 
powerful is this period, in determining character, that its hopes 
and aspirations are almost prophetic. It was Schiller who said, 
‘Tell him, when he shall become a man, to reverence the dreams 
of his youth.” 

To secure a happy childhood, demands all that is requisite to 
lay the foundation of a good life. A child’s physical nature 
must be subjected to its proper laws, or disease will enter; his 
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intellect must be healthfully occupied, or the sphere of his enjoy- 
ment will be kept narrow; and his moral faculties must have 

their proper and harmonious supremacy. He must be so accus- 

tomed to obedience as to yield cheerfully to all the restraints 
which may be imposed by those who direct him. How many a 
child squanders his happiness, and robs youth of its charms, by 

reluctant obedience ; he chafes against the bands which really 
are but the gentle and kind supports of his weakness. Others, 

by disobedience, stray from the paths of promise, lose all the 

rewards of virtue, and are at last led captive by their uncurbed 
desires. Order must reign, for without it happiness is nowhere 
long secure. Add to these the lively play of the benevolent and 
social affections, and how well fitted is home for the growth of all 
which we most esteem in human character. At home, there is 
less to stimulate to selfishness, than in the active world where 
men are arrayed against each other in the struggle for the means 
of support, pleasure, and display. ‘* Home is a garden, high 
walled against the blighting north-east of selfish care.’’ Abroad, 
there is more of caution and reserve, which make men suspicious ; 
at home, there may be absolute confidence and unchecked mani- 
festation of good-will; nor need any gentle or noble sentiment 
be repressed or concealed. 

But only a few of the children enjoy these influences. Many 
a boy is proud of being * Lord of himself, that heritage of wo,’ 
or has fallen under the curse of Thersites, “* Heaven bless thee 
from a tutor, and discipline come not near thee.”’ 

How many generations must pass before the mass of parents 
can educate their children, even as well as some do now? When 
shall a rational idea of home be realized by the whole community ‘ 
Not a poet’s or a romancer’s idea, but the idea of common sense 
and Christianity ? How few of us have half the qualities requi- 
site for the home in which children can be truly educated. Low 
far, in this respect, the actual of human achievement falls below 
the possible. P. 





I shall detain you no longer in the demonstration of what we 
should not do, but straight conduct you to a hill-side, where I 
will point you out the right path of a noble and virtuous education ; 
laborious, indeed, at the first ascent, but else so smooth, so green, 
so full of goodly prospect and melodious sounds, on every side, 
that the harp of Orpheus were not more charming. I call, 
therefore, a complete and generous education, that which fits a 
man to perform justly, skilfully, and magnanimously all the 
offices, both public and private, of peace and war.— Milton. 
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LABORARE EST ORARE. 


| To labor is to pray.| 
BY THE LATE MRS. FRANCES SARGENT OSGOOD. 


PAavseE not to dream of the future before us ; 

Pause not to weep the wild cares that come o’er us ; 

Hark ! how Creation’s deep, musical chorus, 
Unintermitting, goes up into heaven ! 

Never the ocean wave falters in flowing ; 

Never the little seed stops in its growing ; 

More and more richly the rose-heart keeps glowing, 
Till from its nourishing stem it is riven. 


“ Labor is worship !” — the robin is singing ; 
** Labor is worship!” — the wild bee is ringing ; 
Listen ! that eloquent whisper upspringing, 

Speaks to thy soul from ont Nature’s great heart. 
From the dark cloud flows the life-giving shower ; 
From the rough sod blows the soft-breathing flower ; 
From ,the small insect, the rich coral bower ; 

Only man, in the plan, shrinks from his part. 


Labor is life! ’Tis the still water faileth; 

Idleness ever despaireth, bewaileth; 

Keep the watch wound, for the dark rust assaileth ; 
Flowers droop and die in the stillness of noon. 

Labor is glory !— the flying cloud lightens ; 

Only the waving wing changes and brightens ; 

Idle hearts only the dark future frightens ; 
Play the sweet keys, wouldst thou keep them in tune! 


Labor is rest — from the sorrows that greet us ; 
Rest from all petty vexations that meet us ; 
Rest from sin-promptings that ever entreat us, 
Rest from world-sirens that lure us to ill. 
Work — and pure slumbers shall wait on thy pillow; 
Work — thou shalt ride over care’s coming billow ; 
Lie not down wearied ‘neath woe’s weeping willow : 
Work with a stout heart and resolute will! 


Labor is health! — Lo! the husbandman reaping, 

How through his veins goes the life-current leaping ; 

How his strong arm, in its stalwart pride sweeping, 
True as a sunbeam the swift sickle guides. 

Labor is wealth — in the sea the pearl groweth ; 

Rich the queen’s robe fiom the frail cocoon floweth ; 

From the fine acorn the strong forest bloweth ; 
Temple and statue the marble block hides. 


Droop not, though shame, sin, and anguish are round thee! 
Bravely fling off the cold chain that hath bound thee! 
Look to yon pure heaven smiling beyond thee ; 
Rest not content in thy darkness — a clod ! 
Work —for some good, be it ever so slowly ; 
Cherish some flower, be it ever so lowly : 
Labor ! — all labor is noble and holy ; 
Let thy great deed be thy prayer to thy God. — Living Age. 
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THE TRUE THEORY OF EDUCATION. 


‘‘ SuFFER me to remind you, young gentlemen, that it is only 
by close application to your studies that the higher powers of 
your minds can be developed. ‘The plants in our gardens 
advance to maturity without any effort on their part. The 
senses seem to educate themselves. But it is not so with the fac- 
ulties of the mind. The memory, the judgment, the reason — 
if they become strong — must be made so by discipline ; and this 
cannot be effected without the efforts of the student himself, 
Books cannot do it; lectures cannot do it; the best teachers in 
the world cannot do it; no scheme, or knowledge made easy, 
can do it. Indeed, if we wished to ruin the minds of our youth, 
and raise up a generation of mental weaklings, we could not do 
it more effectually than by smoothing the path to science, — 
planing down its asperities, and leaving no difficulties for the 
youthful mind to grapple with. When “study shall be made all 
play, then men will be boys ; wholly unfitted for the hard service 
of life. If the object of education were simply to pour into the 
mind, as into an empty vessel, a certain quantity of information, 
it might be desirable to make every dose as palatable as pos- 
sible. But if the grand object of education be, as it unques- 
tionably is, to unfold what is within, — to bring out the faculties 
of the boy, and to make him conscious of his own powers, that he 
may be able to use his faculties in the investigation of truth, in 
the detection of error, and, in all the affairs of life, wisely and 
effectively, there is but one way in which this can be done, and 
that is by the discipline of severe study. Persevering application, 
close, consecutive, and even painful thinking, the bracing up of 
the will to overmatch difficulties, —this, this alone can make 
strong minds. ‘There is no other process by which you can pro- 
duce this result. Hence, young gentlemen, if you “would excel 
—if you would stand foremost in your several professions in 
after life — if you would be ranked among the strong-minded ones 
of your day, you must not shrink from severe study. If the 
lesson be difficult, remember it is by wrestling with difficulty 
and overcoming it, that you are to attain the high ends of edu- 
cation. But for the difficulty of the task, the task would be 
comparatively useless to you. Conquer it, and the victory will 
be of incalculably more value than almost any amount of mere 
information conveyed to your minds without any effort on your 
part, or with only feeble effort. 

‘“‘ If this be the true theory of education — and who will pre- 
sume to dispute it ?— a very little knowledge of yourselves will 
suffice to satisfy you, that stern appliances may sometimes be 
necessary on the part of those who are entrusted with the train- 
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ing of boys. There is a certain vis tnertie in our nature, — we 
might as well confess it. ‘There is a reluctance to severe study — 
a shrinking from close application — a desire to glide along easily, 
which, if indulged, would render the hours spent in the school- 
room almost a waste of time, and nearly or quite defeat the high 
purpose for which you are here. Hence, if other motives will not 
prevail, your instructors cannot show you a greater kindness 
than to enforce application by stern authority. And I am sure 
that, in after life, when you look back to schoolboy days from 
the strife and turmoil of the world, you will be more ready to 
pardon a somewhat too severe discipline than a too indulgent 
lenity.”” . 


THE VITALIZING PROCESS IN TEACHING. 


Every term in language, every definition of a principle, in 
short, every expression of a thought, considered apart from its 
appropriate use, is a lifeless body, a mere carcass destitute of 
intrinsic worth. Expression, of itself, is to thought what the husk 
or the shell is to the ripened kernel within, or what the staging 
is to the finished building. ‘* Expression is the dress of thought,” 
and mere dress it is, when thought is wanting. As well might 
you expect to promote the physical growth of a child by feeding 
it with husks, shells, silks, or satins, as to promote its mental vigor 
by teaching mere words. Yet how many teachers content them- 
selves with a fluent recitation of words, provided they fall from 
the pupils lips, arranged in the exact order of the text-book. 
Words, words, words would seem to be their motto, as if the 
highest excellence consisted in the acquisition of the greatest 
number of these airy phantoms. The more sickly and emaciated 
the pupil’s mental constitution is, the more frequent and the more 
abundant is the dose. He has words for medicine, words for 
food, morning, noon, and night. 

ut expression, considered as a natural growth of thought, 
quickened into life by the vitalizing energy which thought imparts, 
becomes to the latter what the living body is to the soul. As the 
body receives its strength, vivacity, and beauty from the all-mov- 
ing power of life within, so language becomes forcible, sprightly, 
or elegant only when kindled by the interior and glowing influence 
of thought. Whenever a child employs language in conversation, 
it is radiant with thought ; but, when he employs it in reading or 
reciting how great the change! Itis emphatically a dead language. 
Would that swch dead languages were never taught in our schools. 
Language read or recited should as clearly manifest the presence 
of thought as the heaving chest, the beating pulse, the moving 
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limb, or the sparkling eye shows the presence of the vital current 
in the living being. Yet the ridiculous blunders which children 
are constantly making in their reading lessons, and with imper- 
turbable gravity too, exhibiting to the attentive listener the most 
grotesque combinations and images, fully prove that thought has 
little or nothing to do with such exercises. It is said that soldiers 
on first viewing a field of the slain are greatly moved, but, made 
familiar with scenes of slaughter in repeated engagements, they 
can look upon the mangled limbs of their comrades without emo- 
tion. It would seem that something like this hardening process 
is daily going on in the school-room. A sentence falls mangled 
and bleeding — if indeed it have vitality enough to bleed —from a 
blundering urchin’s lips, and no one, either teacher or pupil heeds 
the fall, no one rushes to the rescue, not even to bind up the 
wounds. It falls prostrate, neglected, dead. 

What is the cause of this unnatural state of things? It results, 
in general, from those methods of teaching which magnify mere 
expression, and depress thought. In respect to thought and 
expression four cases are possible. 

First, there may be thought without expression. The power 
of thinking is developed, in some measure, in infancy, before 
the power of language. The child has not the ability to express 
its ideas ; and, even later in life, every teacher knows that the 
power of thinking is in advance of the power of expression. 

Second, we may have expression without thought. ‘This is the 
case when the attention is directed exclusively to the mechanical 
process of forming words, or to words as such. ‘The danger lies 
in the methods of teaching children to read. Previous to enter- 
ing school, they are occupied in learning things. They have 
paid little or no attention to language ; it has been to them a 
practical medium for receiving and communicating thought. 
They have had no occasion to think of their words, and so 
intense has been their interest in acquiring a knowledge of sur- 
rounding objects, that they have looked through language — not 
at it—to the ideas and objects which it represents, just as they 
would look through a window — regardless of the medium — to 
some interesting object which was passing before them. Besides 
this, language to them has been wholly oral. They have listened 
to it as it has dropped from the lips of others with a natural 
emphasis, with life-like intonations and inflections, and they have 
learned to use it in the same way. But how different the scene 
when they enter the school-room. ‘Their attention is, at the 
outset, turned off from the objects which have interested them 
before, to language, not oral but written or printed, and that not 
in its most attractive form, but in its most irksome and disagree- 
able aspects. All written language must necessarily have ma- 
chinery ; there must be something mechanical in it. In this lies 
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the danger which besets the pathway of the inexperienced 
teacher. He is too apt to treat the first steps in teaching chil- 
dren to read, as though reading had no connection with the 
objects in nature which interest children’s minds. The alphabet 
is taught without regard to its real value. ‘The child learns only 
the names and forms of the letters, — not the sounds which they 
represent, notwithstanding the last is their most essential quality. 
Ignorant of the powers of the letters, the learner begins to com- 
bine them into words, namely, begins to spell. But how can a 
child realize any advantage from saying, for instance, aiteh—a— 
tee, as anecessary antecedent to saying hat. That the child sees 
little or no connection between the names of the letters and the 
pronunciation of the word which they spell, may be seen from some 
of the contrivances to which teachers sometimes resort. ‘* What 
does aitch, a, tee, spell?’ The pupil is dumb. ‘“ What do you 
wear on your head?”’ Now the child’s countenance becomes 
animated, — he has something to think of. He answers, promptly, 
“Cap.”  * Not always,” says the teacher. ‘* What else do 
men wear on their heads?”’ ‘ Hats,” isthe reply. Very well. 
Then what does aitch, a, tee, spell?” ‘* Hats,” is echoed again. 
“Or rather, Hat,” says the teacher. Thus has the pupil 
learned to pronounce hat, not from spelling the word, but from 
thinking what men wear on their heads. Sometimes, and most 
commonly, teachers are accustomed to give the pronunciation 
after the child has spelled, thereby acknowledging that the spel- 
ling has been of little or no service. Were the pupil required 
to give the three elementary sounds represented by A, a, t, these 
would suggest the pronunciation of the word. In our best Pri- 
mary schools, these sounds are given — are taught at the outset, 
and used instead of the names of the letters, in combination. 

Reading, when best taught, is, in a measure, mechanical: it 
is rendered incomparably more so, when the only vital element 
of the letters is wholly overlooked. In schools where this ele- 
ment — namely, the sounds of the letters —is taught, reading 
assumes at once a more lifelike aspect. 

Again, there is another danger. ‘Teachers seem to forget that 
their work is only half done when their pupils, by a strenuous effort, 
have made out the words of a sentence —the mechanical part. 
The lifeless, broken fragments must be brought together before 
the child passes to another sentence. The frame-work should be 
galvanized, —a vital action should be established, — the sentence 
should not be left till the teacher has breathed into it the breath 
of life, till he has joined it to the thought which it represents. 
This may be done by repeating it, as we should speak it in ani- 
mated conversation, by making the statement rea/ to the child’s 
mid. If something is said of a leaf, exhibit a leaf in its real 
form, or picture it vividly to the child’s imagination. Then 
27 
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require the child to repeat the sentence in a natural and con- 
nected manner. Let him spell out the words again, — he will 
do it more rapidly than before. After awhile, he will spell the 
words, and at the same time pronounce them so as to give the 
meaning of what he reads. This process may be slow and tedi- 
ous at first, but it will be richly rewarded in the end. No pains 
should be spared at the beginning. Yet how many teachers, for 
want of time, leave the children with the lifeless, paralyzing im- 
pression, or rather, want of impression, which the mechanical 
process of spelling has made upon their minds. Better by far 
would it be for all parties, if the child should read but one short 
sentence, and master it, than if he should read a whole page in 
the ordinary way. 

Thus it is that children grow up with the habit of taking the 
expression which they have labored hard to spell out, and drop- 
ping the thought wholly. All they carry away is the expression, 
if indeed they can retain that, — there is no thought. Hence the 
inactive, lifeless state in which some schools are found. 

Thirdly. We may have thought and expression united. This 
is the case in which thought leads ; the mind is active in thinking 
and our thoughts are struggling for utterance. They finally 
clothe themselves with appropriate expressions, retreat from the 
hidden recesses of the mind, and manifest themselves to others 
through the medium of language. This relation between thought 
and expression is the most favorable for teaching language. A 
child learns French better in Paris than in this country, for the 
simple reason that his own thoughts must be embodied in French 
words. He must speak French. He must think in French. 
He dreams in French. So, in a vernacular tongue, he learns it 
best who uses it most as the natural offspring of his own thoughts. 
Children should be made to construct their thoughts in their own 
language, should often recite in their own language, and the 
teacher should watch over their expressions with as much care 
as over their thoughts. Such exercises would be an effectual 
cure to the monotonous recitations of the school-room. 

Fourthly. There may be expression and thought united. 
This case may seem at first to be the same as the preceding. A 
little reflection will show a wide difference. In that, thought leads ; 
in this, expression. In that, one’s own thoughts manifest them- 
selves through expression to others ; in this, the thoughts of others 
are manifested to us in the same way. In the one case, thought 
exists before expression ; in the other, so far as the reader or 
hearer is concerned, expression exists before thought. Thought 
is excited in the mind, not by its own action primarily, as when 
we speak, but by means of expressions addressed either to the ear 
or the eye. ‘his is the case where inexperience in teaching is 
sure to be detected. ‘Too often, alas! the expression is taken, — 
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the thought left. Sometimes the expression is taken, and only 
a shade, a faint shade of the thought adheres to it. But rarely 
does the full glare of the thought shine through the expression 
into the child’s mind. 

The celebrated naturalist, Saussure, invented an instrument 
called a Cyanometer, to measure the intensity of the azure of 
the sky. The azure is most intense when the atmosphere is 
freest from mist and vapor; it is least, when the heavens are 
wholly overcast. Would that some naturalist could furnish us 
an instrument to test the intensity of thought mingled with the 
recitations of children. It would be a valuable addition to the 
apparatus of the school-room. It would enable the teacher to 
keep a sort of meteorological diary. It would introduce a new 
test. It would make the degree of thought, not the fluency with 
which an expression could be uttered, the standard of excellence. 
What a reform would follow such an invention! We should be 
able to detect the presence of thought from the slightest shade 
which might struggle through an expression up to that in which 
the expression itself fades away like the cloud before the glare 
of the noonday sun. 

To use another illustration of a similar character. When 
pure water is evaporated, it is well known that no electricity 
escapes ; but when water mingled with any foreign substance, as 
salt, is evaporated, positive electricity in great abundance ascends 
into the air, giving rise to all the electrical phenomena of the 
clouds. It is a deplorable fact that in many of our schools the 
children’s minds have nothing to act upon but pure expression, 
hence the reason why we have no more lightning in our schools ; 
thunder there may be, but in that anomalous form of thunder 
without lightning. There is not thought enough mingled with 
expression to produce an electric spark, not even heat lightning. 

The questions which the teachers put to the children are such 
as refer to the language of the text-book and not to the thought 
which should be evolved. A great change will take place in our 
modes of teaching when all teachers learn to take thought as the 
point of view from which every subject shall be examined. 

Another fruitful cause of the lifeless manner in which children 
read and recite will be readily seen, when we reflect that much 
which they read and recite lies beyond the boundary of their 
knowledge. It is a maxim with every true teacher, that in im- 
parting instruction we must pass from the known to the unknown, 
from the obvious to the concealed. If what the child is reading 
or reciting lies wholly in the region of the unknown, how can he 
read or recite well? Here, again, is great danger, unless the 
teacher is constantly searching after the horizon of the pupil’s 
knowledge, that he will adopt the known in his own mind as the 
known in the pupil’s. What is perfectly familiar to the teacher, 
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he is too apt to think is equally familiar to the pupil. The 
teacher, who is supposed to stand on an eminence, with a horizon 
greatly enlarged, must, first of all, impress upon his own mind 
that his pupils are in the valley, with horizons just beyond their 
reach. He must enter their horizons, live within them, and aid 
in extending them. ‘The teacher must not take too much for 
granted; he must not suppose they understand this or that, he 
must ascertain it. 

In order to determine with certainty what a child comprehends, 
the teacher must have some respect to the circumstances in 
which he has been brought up, the scenery to which he has been 
accustomed, the persons with whom he has associated, the em- 
ployments with which he has been most familiar. If a child has 
been accustomed only to rural life, what can he know of the cus- 
toms of the city? If children have been confined wholly to 
scenery on the land, what can they know of scenes at sea? In 
other words, what can they realize? The terms which are 
employed for description bring to their minds but vague, incor- 
rect, or imperfect impressions. But recently, a class of children 
in a country town, as they were reading a description of a scene 
at sea, were asked what idea they had of the mast of a vessel ; 
their impression was that it was something the sailors carried in 
their hands. A young lady in a school in a city was asked what 
bread was made of. She replied, ‘* of flour.” On being asked 
what flour was obtained from, she was wholly unable to answer. 

Now, to give life and reality to reading lessons, or any other 
lessons where the scenery is not familiar to children, much labor 
is required on the part of the teacher to establish a correct men- 
tal impression. How deplorable, in this respect, are the methods 
adopted by many teachers. They teach reading as though no 
mental impression were to be made, as though the whole work 
consisted in acquiring facility in the mechanical task of pro- 
nouncing words. If words designating new and unknown objects 
are found in the lesson, the teacher should seek to know what 
impression they have made upon the mind of the pupil; not 
whether the pupil can give the right definition of the word, as 
found in the dictionary. 

This matter of drawing out the mental impression of the pupil 
is of vastly more moment than many teachers suppose. It can 
best be done by supposing the object to be vividly pictured in his 
mind, and then by questioning him as though it had a real exist- 
ence. By requiring of the pupil a mental picture of an object, 
the teacher will ascertain in a moment whether the learner has 
it in his power to make it. If the picture can be made, thie 
teacher should then see if it is made accurately, especially 
wherever there is any doubt. This he may do by inquiring after 
its size— if it have form; its color, its motion—if it have 
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any; its gee its general aspect, its locality, its attitude, 
ke., &c. Here the teacher will find it necessary to test the 
child’s knowledge of measurement. It is by no means certain, 
because a child can say that five and a half yards make a rod, 
that he appreciates the true distance of a rod. Many a child 
who never saw a steamboat will seem unmoved when you tell 
him it is two hundred feet long; but when you tell him that it is 
as long as three or four barns like his father’s put together, he 
is filled with wonder. If the child cannot form in his mind the 
picture of an object, of what avail, with small children especially, 
will be a dictionary? ‘The child may learn a synonymous 
expression, but has received no mental impression, unless it be 
that of a disgust for his task. Here he needs the aid of the 
teacher, who, if skilful, will put him in possession of an adequate 
idea of the object. This he will do by comparing it with some 
known object, and then modifying the latter in shape, color, 
dimensions, &c., so as to cause it to represent the unknown 
object to be learned. A gentleman who once visited the ruins 
of Heliopolis, informed me that he found it exceedingly difficult to 
give, even to adults, any adequate idea of the dimensions of the 
huge blocks of stone which he found in those ruins. To say 
that a single block was fifteen feet high, fifteen feet wide, and 
sixty-eight feet long, seemed to excite no wonder ; but when it was 
stated that a single block would more than fill three such rooms as 
they were then occupying, and, huge as it was, was placed twenty- 
five feet above the ground, their amazement was so great as to bor- 
der upon incredulity. Now, if such means must be resorted to, 
to give an impression of reality to men and women, when the 
description is given orally, what can be expected of children, 
when the description of an unknown and unseen object comes to 
them through the mechanical process of spelling out their words ? 
Can it be expected that their unaided efforts will impart any thing 
like vitality to such exercises. Here a vitalizing process must 
be commenced by the teacher, or it will never be done. The 
teacher must aim to make every part of a description real. The 
pupil must be made to dwell, in imagination, in the scene ;— must 
be with the writer — see what he sees, feel what he feels — and 
then say what he says as he himself would say it. 
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AN IrritaBLeE Man. — He lives like a hedge-hog rolled up 
the wrong way, tormenting himself with his prickles. — Hood. 
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he is too apt to think is equally familiar to the pupil. The 
teacher, who is supposed to stand on an eminence, with a horizon 
greatly enlarged, must, first of all, impress upon his own mind 
that his pupils are in the valley, with horizons just beyond their 
reach. He must enter their horizons, live within them, and aid 
in extending them. ‘The teacher must not take too much for 
granted ; he must not suppose they understand this or that, he 
must ascertain it. 

In order to determine with certainty what a child comprehends, 
the teacher must have some respect to the circumstances in 
which he has been brought up, the scenery to which he has been 
accustomed, the persons with whom he has associated, the em- 
ployments with which he has been most familiar. If a child has 
been accustomed only to rural life, what can he know of the cus- 
toms of the city? If children have been confined wholly to 
scenery on the land, what can they know of scenes at sea? In 
other words, what can they realize? The terms which are 
employed for description bring to their minds but vague, incor- 
rect, or imperfect impressions. But recently, a class of children 
in a country town, as they were reading a description of a scene 
at sea, were asked what idea they had of the mast of a vessel ; 
their impression was that it was something the sailors carried in 
their hands. A young lady in a school in a city was asked what 
bread was made of. She replied, “ of flour.”’ On being asked 
what flour was obtained from, she was wholly unable to answer. 

Now, to give life and reality to reading lessons, or any other 
lessons where the scenery is not familiar to children, much labor 
is required on the part of the teacher to establish a correct men- 
tal impression. How deplorable, in this respect, are the methods 
adopted by many teachers. They teach reading as though no 
mental impression were to be made, as though the whole work 
consisted in acquiring facility in the mechanical task of pro- 
nouncing words. If words designating new and unknown objects 
are found in the lesson, the teacher should seek to know what 
impression they have made upon the mind of the pupil; not 
whether the pupil can give the right definition of the word, as 
found in the dictionary. 

This matter of drawing out the mental impression of the pupil 
is of vastly more moment than many teachers suppose. It can 
best be done by supposing the object to be vividly pictured in his 
mind, and then by questioning him as though it had a real exist- 
ence. By requiring of the pupil a mental picture of an object, 
the teacher will ascertain in a moment whether the learner has 
it in his power to make it. If the picture can be made, the 
teacher should then see if it is made accurately, especially 
wherever there is any doubt. This he may do by inquiring after 
its size—if it have form; its color, its motion—if it have 
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any; its properties, its general aspect, its locality, its attitude, 
&e., &c. Here the teacher will find it necessary to test the 
child’s knowledge of measurement. It is by no means certain, 
because a child can say that five and a half yards make a rod, 
that he appreciates the true distance of a rod. Many a child 
who never saw a steamboat will seem unmoved when you tell 
him it is two hundred feet long; but when you tell him that it is 
as long as three or four barns like his father’s put together, he 
is filled with wonder. If the child cannot form in his mind the 
picture of an object, of what avail, with small children especially, 
will be a dictionary? The child may learn a synonymous 
expression, but has received no mental impression, unless it be 
that of a disgust for his task. Here he needs the aid of the 
teacher, who, if skilful, will put him in possession of an adequate 
idea of the object. This he will do by comparing it with some 
known object, and then modifying the latter in shape, color, 
dimensions, &c., so as to cause it to represent the unknown 
object to be learned. A gentleman who once visited the ruins 
of Heliopolis, informed me that he found it exceedingly difficult to 
give, even to adults, any adequate idea of the dimensions of the 
huge blocks of stone which he found in those ruins. To say 
that a single block was fifteen feet high, fifteen feet wide, and 
sixty-eight feet long, seemed to excite no wonder ; but when it was 
stated that a single block would more than fill three such rooms as 
they were then occupying, and, huge as it was, was placed twenty- 
five feet above the ground, their amazement was so great as to bor- 
der upon incredulity. Now, if such means must be resorted to, 
to give an impression of reality to men and women, when the 
description is given orally, what can be expected of children, 
when the description of an unknown and unseen object comes to 
them through the mechanical process of spelling out their words ? 
Can it be expected that their unaided efforts will impart any thing 
like vitality to such exercises. Here a vitalizing process must 
be commenced by the teacher, or it will never be done. The 
teacher must aim to make every part of a description real. The 
pupil must be made to dwell, in imagination, in the scene ;— must 
be with the writer — see what he sees, feel what he feels — and 
then say what he says as he himself would say it. 
8. 8. G. 





An IrritasLe Man. — He lives like a hedge-hog rolled up 
the wrong way, tormenting himself with his prickles.— Hood. 
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ON CONDUCTING RECITATIONS. 


THE recitation is the best test of the teacher as well as of the 
scholar. If a teacher possesses ability, here is the place where 
it is exhibited, for it is the grand theatre of his operations. 
Hence, the teacher who aspires to eminent success in his profes- 
sion, should neglect no opportunity to find out and practise the 
best modes of managing recitations. 

The principal means of improvement in this respect are found 
in conversation with those of greater experience, in reading, in 
observation, and in judicious experiments. But as skill in con- 
ducting recitations involves many of the requisites of a good 
teacher, it must not be imagined that it is a thing to be attained 
by an offhand effort, or by following this or that set of rules. 


It is not the hasty product of a day, 
But the well-ripened fruit of sage delay. 


It is not our design in this article to treat the subject philo- 
sophically or profoundly, or, in other words, to develop and 
illustrate all the principles to be attended to in performing this 
department of the teacher’s duties. We aim at nothing more 
than to drop a few hints which may be useful to beginners, and 
to answer, though imperfectly, that question which they are apt 
to ask themselves as they stand before their classes — How shall 
I proceed in order to render this exercise as pleasant and profit- 
able as possible ? 

As a preliminary step in attempting to reach this result, it is 
important to give pupils definite and particular directions as to 
the manner of preparing their lessons, and the manner in which 
they will be expected to recite. 

The difficulties they will be likely to meet should be anticipated, 
and though not solved and cleared up, such hints should be thrown 
out as the case may require. ‘The means of securing faithful 
preparation on the part of pupils, does not come within the range 
of our present subject. But, let us suppose that object attained, 
and the recitation commences. 

Attention is the most important thing now to be required of the 
pupils; undivided attention, the attention of the whole class as 
long as the recitation continues. I put an important question 
to one of my pupils a few days since, which he could not answer, 
and pleaded in excuse, with eyes filled with tears, that it was not 
in the book, and he had never heard it before. But the fact was 
that it had been discussed and answered in his presence on the 
day previous, while he was inattentive, and so he was none the 
wiser for what had been said about it. Instruction is wasted on 
minds while in such a state. It is seed sown by the way-side. 
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Attention is a fundamental requisite of a good recitation, and 
must be secured at any cost, for without it the best of instruction 
can neither be understood nor retained. The teacher should 
leave no expedient untried till he has succeeded here, for it is 
idle to attempt other conquests, while this victory remains to be 
achieved. But he must not attempt impossibilities, and contend 
against nature with the expectation of a complete mastery, for 
there are some wits so wandering, that no art can keep them on 
the same subject for a long time. Pupils of this description 
need to have the kaleidoscope turned often before their mental 
vision. ‘The attention of young scholars is soon wearied, and it 
is very injudicious to drag their jaded minds through long recita- 
tion. Their mental repasts should be short and sweet. They 
will come to them then with a sharp appetite, though often called. 

Before dismissing this topic, it is proper to observe that there 
are two kinds of attention ; that which is caused by an interest in 
the subject under consideration, and that which is yielded from a 
sense of duty, or under the pressure of necessity. The former 
should be aimed at when it is desirable to deposit knowledge in 
the memory safely. The latter is useful as a mental discipline. 
When the Athenian orator was asked what was the most impor- 
tant thing in speaking, he replied, action ; the second requisite, 
action ; the third, action. And I would say the same of attention 
in recitation. 

Energy is another essential requisite in a good recitation. 
This quality should never be omitted. It should enter into every 
action, however minute and trivial. In rising up and in sitting 
down, in the posture of the body, and holding the book, it should 
be constantly insisted upon. Indistinct utterance is not unfre- 
quently the result of a slothful habit of using the organs of 
speech, especially the tongue and lips. In such cases energy is 
the only remedy. The organs of the body, as well as the facul- 
ties of the mind, should be trained to prompt and vigorous action 
in every exercise in the recitation where it is possible. A right 
use of the respiratory organs is an efficient means of promoting 
habits of energetic action. I suppose that it was on this principle 
that Napoleon selected men for action who were provided with 
ample nostrils and capacious lungs. 

But in our earnestness and zeal for the fortiter in re, it is well, 
on the other hand, to guard against forgetfulness of the suaviter 
in modo. Energy should be well tempered with the attractive 
grace of gentleness. It may be useful also to bear in mind, that 
there is a marked difference between energy and noise,—a 
difference similar to that between lightning and thunder. The 
literal meaning of energy is inwardworkingness, and where it 


really exists, it will make itself felt, though speaking in a “ still 
small voice.” 
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The example of the teacher is the best mode of securing ener- 
getic habits in pupils. Energy is contagious. Let the teacher 
be active, brisk, and decisive in his manner, and the same quali- 
ties will be reflected in his pupils. On the other hand, who ever 
found a class any thing but tame and listless, in the hands of a 
teacher eminent for sluggishness and inactivity? There is no 
better rule on this subject than that in the holy proverb, “* What- 
ever our hand finds to do, let us do it with all our might.”’ 

Encouragement, when judiciously applied, is a powerful agent 
in promoting the objects of recitation. It is what scholars of all 
grades need. Children must have it, or they will not succeed. 
Encouragement in education is like the sun in the natural world ; 
nothing can supply its place. The teacher, who knows how to 
dispense his smiles of approbation, wields a greater power than 
ever slept in the rod, or was contained in the language of cen- 
sure and reproach. Make a pupil think he can do a thing, and 
he can do it. Possunt, quia posse videntur. This is a consid- 
eration which requires particular attention, as teachers are con- 
stantly prone to bestow the largest share of encouragement 
where it is least needed. How much more are the bright and 
bold scholars praised, and cheered on, than the dull and timid! 
Scholars should be encouraged to ask questions, and suggest the 
difficulties which occar to their minds; for sensible and perti- 
nent questions require thought, and promote mental activity. 
The skilful teacher will answer one question in such a manner 
as to provoke many more; and when the appetite of his pupil 
has become sufficiently keen, he will be directed to the sources 
of information, and encouraged to work the mine of knowledge 
on his own account. 

Exactness is a quality which should be rigorously demanded 
in recitation. ‘There can be no such thing as good scholarship 
or good instruction without it. In pronunciation, it is not enough 
to avoid inaccuracies ; the utterance should be complete in every 
respect, and free from all defects. Fragments of sentences, 
and incoherent phrases, should not be received as answers to 
questions. It fosters a slovenly habit of expression, and robs 
the pupil of the best practical means of acquiring readiness and 
correctness in the use of language. It is an important rule to 
require the pupil to include the question in his answer, and form 
a complete sentence, which can stand alone. For example: if 
the teacher put the question, ‘‘ What is the capital of France ?”’ 
it is not enough to receive for the answer, “ Paris.” The 
answer should be thus, * The capital of France is Paris ;”’ or 
thus, ‘* Paris is the capital of France.” I am aware that it will 
be objected to this mode that it consumes too much time ; but 
if a teacher will but adopt it, and practise it for some time, he 
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will find that it is well sometimes “ to stay a little, that he may 
make an end the sooner.” 

In every recitation it should be the aim of the teacher to call 
into exercise as many faculties as possible; for it is only by 
exercising them that they can be developed and perfected. 
When it is possible, principles should be deduced from the par- 
ticular facts under consideration, the pupils made to see how 
much more valuable the knowledge of one general truth is, than 
the knowledge of many facts. Every sort of routine in recita- 
tion should be avoided. The teacher who would be very suc- 
cessful must tax his invention to find out ways of varying the 
exercises, though always keeping the great end in view. 


P. 





BRISTOL COUNTY TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Tue Bristol County Teachers’ Association held its second 
annual meeting at New Bedford, in the City Hall, on the 25th 
and 26th of April last. 

The Association was called to order at 10 o’clock A. M., 
when prayer was offered by the Rev. M. G. Thomas of New 
Bedford. After some preliminaries, the following organization 
was effected for the ensuing year : — 

President —J. F. Emerson of New Bedford. 

Vice-Presidents — I. Wilkinson of Seekonk, O. C. Pitkin of 
Taunton, Wm. A. Chamberlain of Pawtucket, Geo. B. Stone of 
Fall River, E. Hervey of New Bedford, A. A. Leach of Taun- 
ton, Geo. Allen of Attleborough. 

Secretary and Treasurer — A. Meggett of Pawtucket. 

Committees were chosen as follows : — 

Of Arrangements — Messrs. Harlow, French, Pitkin, Evans, 
and Stone. 

Of Criticism — Messrs. Allen and Bowen, and Misses Baily, 
Blake, and Pickett. 

Of Reception — Mr. Howes, and Misses Carpenter, Sproat, 
Holbrook, Webb, and Ide. 

On Resolutions — Messrs. Wilkinson, Leach, and Bronson. 

The remaining time of the morning session was devoted to 
executive business and the collecting of names. There were 
present 112 teachers, 100 of whom belonged to the county. 

The Association was called to order again at 2 P. M., and 
proceeded to the adoption of a series of by-laws which had been 
reported by a committee before appointed. After some progress, 
on motion of Mr. Evans of New Bedford, it was voted to defer 
the consideration of these till after the evening lecture. 
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After singing, Mr. George B. Stone of Fall River, a member 
of the Association, delivered a lecture upon “ The True Method 
of Teaching.” 

Remarks, sustaining the views of the lecturer, were made by 
Rev. M. G. Thomas, and Messrs. Wilkinson and Meggett. The 
afternoon session then closed. 

On being called to order on Friday morning, the committee 
of criticism reported. This report evinced the necessity of more 
care on the part of teachers in the manner of expressing their 
thoughts and pronouncing their words. 

Action was then taken on a proposition to hold a union meet- 
ing of the associations of Norfolk, Barnstable, Plymouth, and 
Bristol counties. A. Meggett was appointed a committee to 
confer with the committees of the above associations upon the 
time and place of such meeting. Messrs. Emerson, Chamber- 
lain, Pitkin, Stone, Wilkinson, and Cornish, and Misses Webb, 
Congdon, Baily, Blake, Carpenter, Shorey, Read, Tyler, Saw- 
yer, Pickett, Potter, and Collins, were appointed delegates to 
this union meeting. 

The Association was then addressed by Robert C. Pitman, 
Esq., of New Bedford. His remarks were general, relating to 
the importance of the teacher’s work. 

After a recess, the committee of arrangements reported 
Messrs. Emerson, Pitkin, and Wilkinson as lecturers for October. 

The best methods of teaching the Alphabet were then consid- 
ered, by Messrs. Wilkinson, Sturtevant of Boston, and Pitkin. 
The experience of Misses Manchester, Baily, Carpenter, Daven- 
port, Butler, and Covil was given to the Association, through 
questions asked them by the Secretary. ‘The result of the dis- 
cussion was, that no one method was best in all cases ; that must 
always be taken which would excite most interest in the mind 
of the pupil. Most thought that little could be gained by call- 
ing the attention to the resemblance of letters to familiar objects. 
The gentlemen advocated commencing with words ; in this, the 
ladies did not concur, experience having taught them the con- 
trary, especially when large classes are to be instructed. 

A discussion, on the impropriety of using certain expressions, 
then followed, which was cut short by a motion for adjournment. 
This was withdrawn for the election of honorary members, which 
resulted as follows: Thomas A. Greene, Robert C. Pitman, and 
Charles Haffard, all of New Bedford; also Rev. S. Longfellow, 
and Rev. Mr. Thurston, both of Fall River, were duly elected. 

Resolutions were then offered, of a happy and appropriate 
tenor, and a vote was passed “ to meet in Fall River on the last 
Thursday and Friday of Qctober next.” 

A. MEGGETT, Secretary. 
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THE FAMILY, THE SCHOOL, AND THE CHURCH. 


On the occasion of a social festival, which occurred something 
more than a year ago in one of our pleasant villages, the accom- 
plished Secretary of the Board of Education being present, 
remarked that, in Massachusetts, the Church and the School have 
ever been united by a common interest, as is manifest from the 
practical life of almost every pastor. And he expressed the 
wish that the day might never come when they should be 
estranged from each other. He spoke of the Family, the School, 
and the Church as entitled to be called ‘‘a sacred sisterhood, 
bound together not by force of statute, but by natural affinity.” 

There is a profound truth in these remarks. And, viewing 
the subject of schools, and of education, Messrs. Editors, from 
a professional stand-point, — observing, as a pastor must do, the 
bearing of these themes upon his duties and obligations, it will 
not be thought inappropriate, perhaps, to offer to your readers 
some thoughts on this subject. 

It is more commonly the case that the family, the school, and 
the church are viewed in their separate capacity. It is equally 
important to look at them in their mutual relations. It cannot 
be questioned that they have a modifying influence on each other. 
True, there are times when this is not very apparent, times when 
it is even well to forget it. There are periods in domestic life 
when the influences of home are so prominent and powerful, the 
endearments of it so grateful and absorbing, its associations so 
tender and sympathetic, as to make it appear totally unlike any 
other spot on earth. There is then to us no place like home,” 
no place, in fact, but home. ‘There are times in school history, 
when the teacher and pupils, being by themselves in their conse- 
crated temple of science, are so removed from contact with the 
world, and live so completely in a separate sphere, that there is 
apparently no point of junction with the family on the one side, 
or with either the church or the state ou the other. In like 
manner, the church, exalted to a position of commanding emi- 
nence, has sacred services to render, holy truths to propagate, 
and ordinances to maintain, which render her field of endeavor, 
notwithstanding her connection with other departments, in a 
degree separate and peculiar. Still there is, in some aspects of 
the case, a union of interest, object, and aim between them. 
There should also be a union of feeling and sympathy. While 
we ever bear in mind that they are separate to such an extent 
as to forbid all interference with each other’s more appropriate 
functions, let us not forget that they are so far united as to have 


some sympathies in common, and to make possible a common 
destiny. 
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Certainly they are united, if we may draw any inference from 
their usual location. From the days of our puritan fathers until 
now, the village church and the village school have been loving 
neighbors, placed in the very centres of population. The school- 
house has joined hard upon the synagogue. ‘The care of the 
people to provide for the support of the one has scarcely exceed- 
ed their zeal to make provision for the other. And if the parson 
was not the schoolmaster, (in many cases he was,) he has ever 
been his friend and adviser. Instances are by no means rare, 
in the history of our towns, of pastors occupying the teacher’s 
chair during the six days, and the pulpit on the seventh. And 
if this arrangement was made, as may be safely allowed, at the 
expense of good sermons, it was at least promotive of good feel- 
ing; and in the former days might be done without any jeal- 
ousy, or suspicion of being a sectarist. And it is after all a 
question, whether more good would not be accomplished by fash- 
ioning the active, impressible minds of children, in the six days 
contact of the school-room, than could be done by preaching the 
gospel, never so faithfully, to a Sabbath congregation of hardened 
adults, confirmed in selfishness and sin. It is somewhat pre- 
sumptuous to pronounce erroneous the views of those good men 
who have considered the family, the school, and the church to 
be parts of our great system of educational influences, each of 
which is indispensable to the success of the other. 

First in the golden chain of influences comes the family; the 
product of our social nature, and the producer of our social qual- 
ities ; the joy of Eden before the apostasy, and the solace of the 
world ever since. It is of divine appointment. ‘ God hath set 
the solitary in families.” It was his own voice which declared 
the truth, “‘ It is not good for the man to be alone.”’ And he 
made him “ an help meet for him,” not only to be the supplement 
and completion of his being, not merely to call out into healthy 
activity his sympathies and his heart; but also to furnish instruc- 
tion to his children, and a suitable education to successive gen- 
erations. ‘The family was the first school, and the very idea of 
a school grew out of the family. The first teacher was the first 
mother; and she was invested with the former office as soon as 
she came into the condition of the latter. Teach her children 
she must, by a necessity of nature. She can in no way avoid it. 
Possessed of a self-active intellect, her children will copy the 
form and style both of her mind and her morals. Their coun- 
tenances will bear her image, and their minds will receive her 
superscription. 

It is to be supposed then, reasoning a priori, that woman is a 
suitable teacher. Not that all females are teachers ; far from it. 
But that the true woman, who is endowed with those qualities 
which give the sex their distinguishing excellence, is, by nature, 
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by creation, by eternal purpose of Jehovah, a teacher of children. 
A man may be one too; but it is of grace and not by nature. 
His teaching ability comes of acquisition and painstaking, seldom 
by inheritance. ‘ With a great price” he purchases the func- 
tion, but she was “‘ born ”’ to exercise it. 

Hence, we regard, as being profoundly philosophical, some 
remarks which are made by Governor Slade, in his recent 
Report of the Operations of the Board of National Popular 
Education. ‘ It seems hardly necessary,” says he, “ to speak 
of the peculiar adaptedness of female teachers to accomplish the 
purposes of education. If the training of the intellect alone 
were the whole of education, it would be difficult to show that 
woman is not, even for this, superior to the other sex. But 
when the heart of a child is to be reached, and its conscience 
made sensitive, when its waywardness is to be restrained, its pas- 
sions subdued, its confidence enlisted, and its feet led in the right 
way, it needs no argument to prove that woman possesses, in her 
gentle manner, her tender sympathies, her look of kindness, her 
calm patience, and her characteristic love of childhood, a special 
and peculiar adaptedness for this delicate and difficult work. 
The magic power there is in the name of mother! Where lies 
the secret of that power? It is far deeper than the mere rela- 
tion she bears to the ezzstence of her offspring. It is her agency 
in the training of her children, her watchful care, her all-endur- 
ing patience, her self-sacrificing love ;— a care, a patience, and 
a love no less needed in the school-room than in the family, and 
alike efficient in both.” 

Thus naturally does the parent take the position of the teacher, 
and the school develop itself from the domestic circle. Dr. 
Rush has well said that ‘‘ mothers and schoolmasters plant the 
seeds of nearly all the good and evil in the world.”” It may be 
safely affirmed that they, together with the ministers of religion, 
hold the destiny of nations in their hands, The powers of con- 
gresses and courts are not to be compared with theirs. The 
former can modify, indeed, some of the outward forms of society, 
but the latter have a position at the vital and original springs of 
influence. It is theirs to determine whither the dynamics of the 
world shall tend; to decide the question whether the invisible 
forces of society shall burst forth infuriate to lay waste every 
living thing, or whether their energies shall be so directed as to 
benefit and bless mankind. 

It follows legitimately, from these principles, that the govern- 
ment and instruction of a school should be parental. A school 
without love, is a school of vice and a nursery of crime. There 
can be no substitute for affection in the control and nurture of 
children. ‘The little one that has grown to the age of five years 
in the sweet sunshine of a mother’s love, must not then be exposed 
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to the frosts and ice of a heartless, hireling teacher. If the same 
genial rays, it has been used to, do not still illumine it, the tender 
plant will die! Who, then, has a right to be so much interested 
in the school, as the parent? Or who should so exalt the mission 
of the father and the mother, as the teacher? Do you speak 
of antagonism between them? Shall there be jealousy and sus- 
picion to embitter their intercourse ? Let it not be named, for 
the sake of humanity. It is unnatural. It is suicidal. There 
is no term in language which is capable of expressing its folly. 
Passing now the family and the school, we come to the church. 
This organization, too, is of God. So the Scriptures declare, and 
her whole history certifies. As we have seen that the domestic 
circle, being enlarged and modified, becomes the school, so we 
shall see that some of the primary objects which the church has 
in view are gained through the school. ‘Taken together, they 
€% constitute an ascending series ; and the perfected discipline and 
4, experience of each prepares the mind of youth to accept the 
t invitation which is repeated from the one to the other, “ Friend, 
come up higher.” 
‘ The church is an embodiment of the religious element, and 
that, too, the highest known on earth. Therefore a church is a 
church only as it is truly religious. And a church without piety 
or godliness, is, in reality, no church. It is the church’s mission 
to exhibit religion, in clear precept and bright example, before 
the world, and thus attract the world into its safe enclosure. 
But there is a preparatory work to be done. A foundation of 
intelligence must be laid in the intellect, — for devotion is not a 
child of ignorance, and this work may well be done in the school. 
It must be done there and in the family, if it be done at all. 
And if it be not done at all, the church had better hang its harp 
upon the willows, and sit down in despair. In an ignorant and 
besotted community there is an end of true religion. The culti- 
vation of a conscience, and of the moral feelings, is another of 
these preliminaries. Regard for constituted authority, a spirit 
of obedience, reverence for old age, observance of the rights of 
all, politeness, benevolent care of others’ happiness, manliness, 
purity, generosity, truth, frankness, honesty, diligence, enter- 
prise, accuracy, self-reliance, and humility, all these and many 
more such noble traits are learned during the period of school 
life, or never. The church will fail to impart them in subsequent 
years, because personal habits have then become inflexible. 
The world will not communicate them, because in general it does 
not possess them. If they ever adorn the life of individuals, 
they must come through early training in the family, and in the 
school. Hence the stress which the Scriptures everywhere lay 
upon the family relation. It is the corner-stone of the church 
edifice. Hence the earnestness with which the church calls in 
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the Sabbath school to her aid. She is weak and ready to faint 
without it. Hence the care of our missionaries of religion to 
establish the public school among the heathen. ‘They know it 
to be one of the most powerful civilizing and enlightening agents. 
These facts plainly indicate a vital connection between these 
great moral forces. 

The same thing may be shown more philosophically. For it 
is not simply a matter of self-preservation, with the church, to 
sustain the school. It can be proved that instruction in religion, 
though especially the province of the church, is necessary and 
inevitable in the school also, as it is admitted to be in the family. 
For what is religion? Itis, in the most general sense, ‘‘ the union 
of the soul to its Creator.” It is “ the fear of the Lord.’ And 
its fruits are to be good, and do good. Man is made for its ex- 
ercise. His very constitution cries out for God. Unceasing 
dependence is a truth of his consciousness. ‘ The sympathy 
which attracts the sexes towards each other is not more universal, 
nor generally stronger than that inward want which makes the 
whole human race feel the need of God.’ How absurd then to 
think of excluding religion from the place of public education ! 
Shall man try to obliterate what the Creator has written upon 
the human constitution? Man will worship; he must adore. 
Let him be taught whom to worship, and how to do it acceptably. 

It may be taken for granted that the mind will have its reli- 
gious reflections and impulses. If it is not instructed, it will 
learn without a teacher. The poet Goethe, when a child, we are 
told, had very little religious instruction; but his mind felt the 
want ; and, when not more than ten years of age, he took it into 
his head to worship the sun, and erected a little altar in his cham- 
ber window, on which at the first ray of dawn he burned incense 
with intense delight. How easily could such a mind have been 
led into some simple and truthful views of religion. It was a 
knowledge of this constitutional tendency of the soul which led 
school counsellor Bernhardt, another German of note, to de- 
clare, that “* the foundation of all true culture consists in the 
education to piety, the fear of God, and Christian humility ; and 
that those dispositions, before all things else, must be awakened 
and confirmed.” And it must have been an unwavering confidence 
in such views as we are now advocating which led the same 
man to give to teachers instructions like the following: ‘Teachers, 
hearken to the preacher, and labor into his hands; for he is 
placed over the church of God, who will have the school to be 
an aid to the church.” And again: “ By the life in the family, 
the school, and the church, our Heavenly Father would educate 
us and our children for our earthly and heavenly home. There- 
fore parents, teachers, and preachers should labor hand in hand.” 

Well does the law of our Commonwealth enjoin it upon our 
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instructors “to exert their best endeavors to impress on the 
minds of children and youth, committed to their care and instruc. 
tion, the principles of piety, justice, and a sacred regard to truth ; 
love to their country, humanity, and universal benevolence ; 
sobriety, industry, and frugality ; chastity, moderation, and tem- 
perance, and those other virtues which are the ornament to 
human society, and the basis upon which a republican constitution 
is founded.”” Which of all these themes would be out of place 
in the pulpit? and yet they are all introduced into the school-room 
by fundamental law. With good reason does the statute require 
** all resident ministers of the gospel to exert their influence, and 
use their best endeavors, that the youth shall regularly attend 
the schools established for their instruction.” And shall any 
person complain of the clergyman for doing what the law of the 
land commands him? The legislation of our noble State implies 
a clear conception of that sisterly union which subsists, and ever 
should subsist, between the family, the school, and the church. 
It is a hallowed and a natural union, and no bigoted sectarian 
thing. Does any one fear it, and cry ‘“ Church and State?” 
Alas! who does not pity the poor, narrow-souled person who can 
form no idea of religion except as a sectarian thing; who cannot 
conceive of a principle of piety superior to all forms, and raised 
above all theories. It would be easy to meet all objections to 
the view now given, but it is both needless and impracticable ; 
for when ‘ God hath joined together” the family, the school, 
and the church, it is not for man to say they shall be “ put 
asunder.” J. 





TEACHER, SPARE THAT VOICE! 


Tue teacher ought carefully to avoid making too much noise 
himself. The more he makes in obtaining order the more he may, 
—in fact, must make. Some never punish till they have exhausted 
their strength in endeavoring to get or preserve order. This may, 
and probably often does, proceed from good-nature on the part of 
the teacher, and an unwillingness to punish. Still, such a course 
is ill judged and ought to be avoided. The teacher ought for 
various reasons to be very sparing of his voice. Order obtained 
at the expense of a great noise is almost always of short duration. 
Perfect order is easiest obtained and easiest preserved. ‘To do 
the thing half-and-half is by far the most difficult and least 
satisfactory course 













